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fAusical Xunformation. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND PART OF A GRAND PERFORMANCE OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY, AT THE OPENING OF THEIR 
NEW HALL, DEC, 29, 1824, AS PUBLISHED BY A COMMITTEE OF SAID SoO- 
CIETY. 


Overture—La Clemenza di Tito—Mozart. 
HISTORICAL ODE. THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


THE MUSIC SELECTED EROM MOZART. 


Chorus.—(a) Awake the sounds of glory. 


(a) The custom of adapting English words to foreign compositions, has long been practised, but 
perhaps at no period of time, to a greater extent than at the present moment, a plan, (when judi- 
ciously performed) much calculated to improve musical taste, and enlarge our ideas, as much excel- 
lence is thus brought to view, that might otherwise lie dormant to the public atlarge. La Trobe, 
in his selection of Sacred Music from foreign authors, (a work full of musical gems,) has many of 
these adaptions ; and the great celebrity of the German masters, at this time, in England, has been 
the means of a number of their productions being thus Lrought forward. Gardiner has formed a 
complete Oratorio in 3 acts, (Juclah,) by having English words written to some of the finest parts of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven’s productions. 

Under so authentic a sanction, two beautiful chorusses of Mozart, one very brilliant, coupled with 
another of a softer character, were selected to form part of a former concert of the Musical Fund 
Society. A literary friend, whose erudition is only equalled by his own spirit of kindness, was ap- 
plied to, to write words ; leaving it to him, either to make a free translation of the original, or choose 
such subject as he might think proper for the purpose. He took the latter course; and when it is 
recollected how difficult is the task of writing sundry lines, to music composed, where each accented 
note must have its accented syllable, and each unaccented note its unaccented one ; notes long or 
short requiring also corresponding syllables-to them ; the stops and breaks of language, to agree with 
the rests and pauses of the music ; and yet these lines to describe their object and form poetry ; and 
when we find, that in this piece, the musica] and poetical rhythm agree so well, that it might be 
supposed that fhis is its original form: such an act of kindness cannot be too fully appreciated. 

The concert for which this was arranged, was intended to be performed in the Hall of the Wash- 
ington Benevolent Society. The dreadful calamity which happened to that building is in the recol- 
lection of all. The intended concert was given atthe Theatre in consequence, where, notwithstand- 
ing the arrangements made by the managers to accommodate the Society, yet the magnitude of the 
instrumental and vocal band combined, unavoidably threw a great portion of them behind the pro- 
scenium, by which means, the effect of the full pieces was much injured, and this among them. We 
desired to have some strains of the great Mozart in the present selection, as also to perform this to 
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Over the ocean rolling. 
The heavens our way controlling 
We strike the western shore. 
New rivers! 
New mountains ! 
New forests ! 
New fountains! 
Awake the sounds of glory, &c. 
All Europe rejoicing, 
The tidings shall hear 
And empires arising, 
Find residence here ' 


Solo.—Thy name, Isabella, 
Through earth shall be sounded 
Columbus has triumphed, 
His foes are confounded. 
Chorus.—All Europe, rejoicing, &c. 
Chorus.—Awake the sounds of glory, &c. 


Air and Chorus from the Oratorio of Solomon, (with bassoon accompaniment. \—Dr 
Boycr. 
Ain. 
(b) Softly rise, O southern breeze, 
And kindly fan the blooming trees : 
Upon my spicy garden blow, 
That sweets from ev’ry part may flow. 
Cuorus. 
Ye southern breezes, gently blow, 
That sweets from ev’ry part may flow. 


Spanish Hymn, (c) from Solas’s Spanish Melodies. 
Ist verse.—So.o. 
Far, far o’er hill and dell, 
On the winds stealing, 


more advantage, than on the former occasion; and though not a piece of sacred masic, yet the sub- 
ject being purely historical, the event it celebrates interesting to all, and the opera*® from which it 
is selected, celebrating one of the highest moral virtues, it is presumed there can be nothing objec- 
uionable in its forming a part of the present performance. 

(b) “Awake, O north wind, and come thou south, blow upon my garden, that the spices thereor 
may flow out.—Canticles, chap 4, ver. 16. 

Dr. William Boyce ranks among the great English masters.—Choral service is much indebted to 
him for his well selected and splendid edition of Cathedral music. Dr. Boyce died in 1779 ; he was 
organist and composer to the Chapel Royal. His works are excellent and various, embracing the 
church, the concert, the theatre, and chamber styles, and were much in vogue for many years, and 
many of them still keep their rank. Some fine anthems of his are known in several of the choirs in 
America. His beautiful duett, “* Together let us range the fields,” is familiar to the generality of 
amateurs ; and there is scarcely a musical festival held in England, that the present piece of flowing 
melody and wild harmony does not, as a kind of bonne bouche, form part of the performance. The 
effect produced by the accompaniments is much admired by those couversant with musical effect. 
The breathing tones of the bassoon seem actually to represent the * soft southern breeze,” as do 
the reiterated but piano notes of the violins the gentle agitation of the surrounding foliage. 

_{c) Perhaps no age has been so prolific as the present, in publications of the popular tunes of 
different countries ; we have the national airs of almost every region, from Lapland to Hindostan. 
By this means, many a hidden beauty has been brought to light. Among the most favoured of these 
cailections, Sola’s collection of Spanish Melodies holds a high rank for simplicity and gracefulness ; 
and that selected for this evening’s performance, is much noticed by critical writers as a beautiful 
and expressive air. The two last verses have been added, and the choral accompaniments compe- 
sed for the present oecasion. 





La Clemenza di Tito. The grand and impressive overture to which form the commencing piec® 
of the present part , 
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List to the convent bell, 
Mournfully pealing. 

Hark! hark ! it seems to say, 

‘* As melt those sounds away, 

‘* So life’s best hopes decay 
‘* Whilst new their feeling.’ 

2d verie,—Soto. 

Now through the charmed air. 
Slewly ascending, 

List to the chanted prayer 
Solemnly blending. 

Hark! hark ! it seems to say, 


“Turn from such joys away, __ CHois. 
‘* To those which ne’er decay, Miserere mei Deus, secundum magnam 
** Though life is ending.” misericordiam tuam. 


Jd verse.—Soro. 
O’er the fallen warrior’s tomb 
Holy monks are bending, 
From the solemn cloister’s gloom 
Hear the dirge ascending ; 
Hark! hark! it seems to say, 
‘* How vain is glory’s way, . 
** Life’s joys and empires sway CHorr. 
‘*In the dark grave ending.”’ Requiem eternam dona eis, Bomine 
Ath verse. —Fuit Cuorvs. 
So, when our mortal ties 
Death shall dissever, 
Lord, may we reach the skies, 
Where care comes never ; 
And in eternal day, 
Joining the angels’ lay, 
To our Creator pay 
Homage for ever.—Alleluia, Amen. 


Solo, from the Oratorio of Theodora,.—Hanvrt 


Descend, kind Pity, heav’nly guest, 
Descend and fill each human breast 
With sympathising woe. 


From the Oratorio of Saul.—Hanvet 
d) Sem Cpogus. ; 
Welcome, welcome, mighty king, 


(d) ** And it came to pass as they came, when David was returned from the slaughter of the 
Philistines, that the women came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet King 
Saul with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of music. kil: 

‘6 And the women oc nd one andther* as they played, and said, Saul hath slain his thousands, 
David his ten thousands.”—1 Samuel, chap. 18, v. 6 and 7. ; 

This chorus was incorporated into the oratorio of Redemption, (a miscellaneous selection of Han- 
del’s music, formed by Dr. Arnold into a complete oratorio,) where it was alwaysa decided favour- 
ite. Among Handel’s lighter productions, nothing can be more joyous, buoyant, and exhilarating, 
than this short chorus; beginning by treble voices, and finishing by the full combination of instru- 
mental and vocal strength, animated throughout by an enlivening accompaniment of carillons or 
small bells. 





* One evidence among many others that the antiphonal manner of singing fs the most ancient me- 
thod apon recor? 
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Welcome all who conquest bring 
Welcome David, warlike boy, 
Author of our present joy. 

Saul, who hast thy thousands siain, 
Welcome to thy friends again. 
David his ten thousand slew, 

Ten thousand praises are bis due 


¥urt Cuorvs. 
David his ten thousand slew, 
Ten thousand praises are his due. 


‘lir from the Oratorio of Esther, (e) (with flute accompaniment. )—Hanvet 


Tune your harps to cheerful strains, 
Moulder idols into dust ; 

Great Jehovah lives and reigns, 
We in great Jehovah trust. 


Grand chorus from the Messiah.—Hanve. 

(f) Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. ‘lhe kingdom of thus 
world has become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and be shall reign 
for ever and ever, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 


(e) Esther (composed in 1720) is the first of that noble series of oraturios, which have for a ceu- 
tury delighted and improved the musical world. The above beautiful air is supposed to be sung by 
a female Israelite attendant of queen Esther, and is introduced by the following lines, which, (in 
recitative) precede the air. 

*¢ Now persecution shall lay by her iron rod, 
Esther is queen, and Esther serves the living God.” 
(f) Revelations, chapter xix. verse 6. 
-—. 16. 
xi. 15. 

The opening of this sublime chorus is clear, cheerful, and bold; and the words “ For the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,” which all the parts sing, in unisons and octaves, has an effect truly ec- 
clesiastical. The strain to whith these words are sung is afterwards made the subject of fugue and 
forms the bass, while the other parts are singing in diversified notes. Then, as a short episode in 
plain counter-point, we have “ The kingdom of this world,” which is solemn and affecting. But the 
last and principal subject proposed, and led off by the bass “ 4nd he shall reign for ever and ever,” 
is the most pleasing and fertile that has ever been invented. It is marked, and constantly to be dis- 
tinguished through all the parts, accompaniments, counter-subjects, and contrivances, with which it 
ischarged. And finally, the words “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” always set to a single 
sound, which seems to stand at bay, while the other parts attack it in every possible manner, in 
** Allelujahs—for ever and ever,” is a most happy and marvellous concatenation of harmony, melo- 
dy, and great effect. The hallelujah chorus may be termed the triumph of Handel, and of the mu- 
sical art.— Dr. Burney. 

The conductors hope to be able to add one more solo to this selection. Should they be so forty 
nate, it will be inserted between the Spanish Hymn and the chorus of * Welcome, welcome.” 
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MALCOLM’S TREATISE OF MUSIC. 


[concLuDED. | 


Owvr next comparison shall be of the melody of the ancients and moderns ; and 

e comes in what is necessary to be said on the other parts of music, viz. the 
rythmus and verse. In order to this comparison, melody shall be distinguished 
into vocal and instrumental. By the first, is meant music set to words, especially 
verses ; and by the other, music composed only for instruments without singing. 
For the vocal you see by the definition that poetry makes a necessary part of it : 
this was not only of ancient practice, but the chief, if not their only practice, as ap- 
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pears from their definitions of music already explained. Lt is not to be expected 
that there should be any comparison made of the ancient and modern poetry ; itis 
enough to observe, that there are admirable performances in both ; and if we come 
short of them, itis not for want either of genius or application: but perhaps we 
shall be obliged to own, that the Greek and Latin languages were better contrived 
for pleasing the ear. We are next to consider, that the rythmus of their vocal 
music was only that of the poetry, depending altogether on the verse, and had no 
other forms or variety than what the metrical art afforded : under the bead of muta- 
tions, those who consider the rythmus make the changes of it no other than from 
one kind of metrum or verse to another, as from jambic to choraic : and we may 
notice too, that in the more general sense, the rythmus includes also, their dancings, 
and all the theatrical action. It is to be imagined therefore, that their vocal music 
consisted of verses, set to musical tones, ind sung by one or more voices in choirs 
or alternately ; sometimes with and also without the accompaniment of instruments : 
to which we may add, from the last article. that their symphonies consisted only of 
several voices performing the same song in diffeyent tones as unison and octave. 
For instrumental music, it is not so very plaiv that they used any : and if they did, 
it Is more than probable the rythmus was only an imitation of the poetical numbers, 
and consisted of no other measures than what were taken from the variety and 
kinds of their verses ; of which they pretended a sufficient variety for expressing 
any subject according to its nature and property : and since the chief design of 
their music seems to have been to move the heart and passions, they needed no 
other rythmus. It cannot be denied, that there are many passages which fairly 
insinuate their practice upon instruments without singing ; so Atheneus says, The 
Synaulia was a contest of pipes performing alternately without singing. And Quin- 
tillian: hath this expression, If the numbers and airs of music have such a virtue, 
how much more ought eloquent words tohave ? That is to say, the other has vir- 
tue or power to move us, without respect to the words. But if they had any 
rythmus for instrumental performances, which was different from that of their po- 
etical measures, how comes it to pass that those authors who have been so full in 
explaining the signs by which their notes of music were represented, speak not a 
word of the signs of time for instruments? Whatever be in this, it must be owned 
that singing with words was the most ancient practice of music, and the practice of 
their more solemn and perfect entertainments, as appears from all the instances 
above adduced, to prove the ancient use and esteem of music : and that it was the 
universal and common practice, even with the vulgar, appears by the pastoral dia- 
logues of the poets, where the contest is ordinarily about their skill im music, and 
chiefly in singing. 

Let us next consider what the present practice (among Europeans at least) con- 
sists of. We have, first, vocal music ; and this differs from the ancient in these 
respects, viz. That the constitution of the rythmus is different from that of the 
verse, so far, that in setting music to words, the thing principally minded is, to ac- 
commodate the long and short notes to the syllables in such manner as the words 
may be well separated, and the accented syliable of every word so conspicuous, 
that what is sung may be distinctly understood : the movement and measure is also 
suited to the different subjects, for which the variety of notes, and the constitu- 
tions or modes of time afford sufficient means. Then we differ from the ancients 
in our instrumental accompaniments, which compose symphonies with the voice, 
some in unison, others making a distinct melody ; which produces a ravishing en- 
iertainment they were not blest with, or at least without which we should think 
ours imperfect. Then there is a delightful mixture of pure instrumental sympho- 
nies, performed alternately with the song. Lastly, we have compositions fitted 
altogether for instruments: the design whereof is not so much to move the pas- 
sions, as to entertain the mind and please the fancy with a variety of harmony and 
svthmus ; the principal effect of which is to raise delight and admiration. This is 
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the plain state of the avcient and moderu music, in respect of practice : but to de- 
termine which of them is most perfect, will not perhaps be so easily done to satisfy 
every body. Though we believe theirs to have been excellent in its kind, and 
to have had noble effects, this will not please some, unless we acknowledge ours 
to be barbarous, and altogether ineffectual. The effects are indeed the true argu- 
ments ; but how shall we compare these, when there remain no examples of an- 
cient composition to judge by ? so that the defenders of the ancient music admire 
a thing they ‘‘o not know ; and in all probability judge not of the modern by their 
personal acquaintance with it, but by their fondness for their own notions. Those 
who study our music. and have well tuned ears, can bear witness to its noble ef- 
fects : yet perhaps it will be replied, that this proceeds from a bad taste, and some- 
thing natural, in applauding the best thing we know of any kind. But let any body 
produce a better, and we shall heartily applaud it. They bid us bring back the 
ancient musicians, and then they will effectually shew us the difference ; and we 
bid them iearn to understand the modern music, and believe their own senses: in 
short, we think we have better reason to determine in our own favours, from the 
effects we actually feel, than any body can have from a thing they have no expe- 
rience of, and can pretend to know no other way than by report: but we shall 
consider the pretences of each party a little nearer. It has been already observed, 
that the principal end the ancients proposed in their music, was to move the pas- 
sions ; and to this purpose poetry was a necessary ingredient. We have no dis- 
pute about the power of poetical compositions to affect the heart, and move the 
passions, by such a strong and lively representation of their proper objects, as 
that noble heart is capable of: the poetry of the ancients we own is admirable : 
and their verses being sung with harmonious cadences and modulations, by a clear 
and sweet voice, supported by the agreeable sound of some instrument, in such 
manner that the hearer understood every word that was said, which was all de- 
livered with a proper action, that is, pronunciation and gestures suitable to, or 
expressive of the subject as we also suppose the kind of verse, and the modulation 
applied to it was; taking their vocal music in this view, we make no douht that it 
had admirable effects in exciting love, pity, anger, grief, or any thing else the poet 
had a mind to: but then they must be allowed to affirm, who pretend to have the 
experience of it, that the modern music, taking it in the same sense, has all these 
effects. Whatever truth may be in it, we shall pass what Doctor Wallis alleges, 
viz. That these ancient effects were most remarkably produced upon rustics, and 
at a time when music was new, or a very rare thing : but it must be observed with 
him, that the passions are easily wrought upon. The deliberate reading of a ro- 
mance well written will produce tears, joy, or indignation, if one gives his ima- 
ginations a loose ; but much more powerfully when attended with the things men- 
tioned : so that it cannot be thought so very mysterious and wonderful an art to 
excite passion, as that it should be quite lost. Our poets are capable to express 
any moving story in a very pathetic manner: our musicians too know how to ap- 
ply asuitable modulation and rythmus : and we have those who can put the whole 
in execution ; so that a heart capable of being moved will be forced to own the 
wonderful power of modern music : the italian and English theatres afford suffi- 
cient proof of this ; so that itis to be believed, were we to collect examples of the 
effects that the acting of modern tragedies and operas have produced, there would 
be no reason to say we had lost the art of exciting passion. But it is needless to 
insist on a thing which so many know by their own experience. If some are ob- 
stinate to affirm, that we are still behind the ancients in this art, because they have 
never feit such effects of it, we will ask them if they think every temper and mind 
among the ancients was equally disposed to relish, and be moved by the same 
things? If tempers differed then, why may they not now, and yet the art be at 
least as powerful as ever? Again, have we not as good reason to believe those 
who affirm they fee} this influence. as you who sav you -have never experienced 
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i? And if you put the matter altogether upon the authority of others, pray, is not 
the testimony of the living for the one, as good as that of the dead for the other ? 
But still there are wonders pretended to have been performed by the ancient 
music, which we can produce nothing like ; such as those amazing transports of 
mind, and hurrying of men from one passion to another, all on a sudden, like the 
moving of a machine, of which we have so many examples in history. For these 
we shall answer, that what is reckoned incredible in them may justly be laid upon 
the historians, who frequently aggravate things beyond what is strictly true, or even 
their credulity in receiving them upon weak grounds ; and most of these stories 
are delivered to us by writers who were not themselves witnesses of them, and 
had them only by tradition and commonreport. If nothing like this had ever been 
justly objected to the ancient historians, we might think ourselves obliged to find 
another answer ; but since it is so, we may be allowed to doubt of these facts, or 
suspect at least that they are in a great degree hyperbolical. Consider but the 
circumstances of some of them as they are told, and if they are literally true, and 
can be accounted for no other way but by the power of sound, it must be owned 
they had an art which is lost : for example, the quelling of a sedition. Let ws re- 
present to ourselves a furious rabble, envenomed with discontent, and enraged 
with oppression ; or let the grounds of their rebellion be as imaginary as you please, 
still we must consider them as all in a flame ; suppose next they are attacked by a 
skilful musician, who addresses them with his pipe or lyre ; how likely is it that 
he should persuade them by a song to return to their cbedience, and lay down 
their arms? Or rather, how probable is it that he may be torn to pieces, as a so- 
Jemn mocker of their just resentment? But that there may be allowed some 
foundation for such a story, we will suppose a man of great authority for virtue, 
wisdom, and the love of mankind, comes to offer his humble and affectionate ad- 
vice to such a company ; we will suppose too, he delivers it in verse, and per- 
haps sings it to the sound of his lyre, (which seems to have been a common way 
of delivering public exhortations in more ancient times, the music being used as a 
means to gain their attention,) it cannot be thought impossible that this man may 
persuade them to peace, by representing the danger they run, aggravating the 
mischief they are like to bring upon themselves and the society, or also correcting 
the false views they may have had of things. But then will any body say, all this 
is the proper effect.of music, unless reasoning be also a part of it? And must this 
be an example of the perfection of the ancient art, and its preference to ours ? In 
the same manner may other instances alleged be accounted for, such as Pythago- 
ras’s diverting a young man from the execution of a wicked design, the reconcile- 
ment of two inveterate enemies, the curing of Clytemnestza’s vicious inclinations, 
&c. Horace’s explication of the stories of Orpheus and Amphion, makes it pro- 
bable we ought to explain all the rest the same way. For the story of Timotheus 
and Alexander, as commonly represented, it 1s indeed a very wonderful one, but 
we must here allow something to the boldness or credulity of the historian: ‘That 
Timotheus, by singing to his lyre, with moving gesture and pronunciation, a well 
composed poem of the achievements of some renowned hero, as Achilles, might 
awaken Alexander’s natural passion for warlike glory, and make him express his 
satisfaction with the entertainment in a remarkable manner, is in no wise incredi- 
ble: we are to consider too the fondness he iad for the Iliad. which would dispose 
him to be moved with any particular story out of that: but how he shouki forget 
himself so far, as to commit violence on his best friend. is not so easily accounted 
for, unless we suppose him at that time as much under tie power of Bacchus as oi 
the muses : and that asofter theme sung with equal art, should please a hero who 
was not insensible of Venus’s influences, is no mystery, especially when his mis- 
tress was in company ; but there is nothing here above the power of modern po- 
etry and music, where it meets with a subject the same way disposed, to be wrought 
upon. ‘To make an endof this, the historians, by saying too mach, have given us 
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ground to believe very little. What do you think of curing a raging pestilence by 
music? For curing the bites of serpents, we cannot so much doubt it, since that 
of the tarantula has been cured in Italy. But then they have no advantage in this 
instance : and we must mind too, that this cure is not performed by exyuisite art 
and skill in music ; it does not require aCorrelli or Valentini, but is performed by 
strains discovered by random trials without any rule: and this will serve for an 
answer to all that is alleged of the cure of diseases by the ancient music. 

It is time to bring this comparison to an end ; and after what is explained, it must 
be owned, that the state of music is much more perfect now than it was among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. The art of music, and the true science of har- 
mony in sounds is greatly improved. Their music has been allowed (including 
poetry and the theatrical action) to have been very moving ; but at the same time 
it must be said, their melody has been a very simple thing, as their system or scale 
plainly shews. 

And the confining all their rythmus to the poetical numbers, is another proof of 
it, and shews that there has been little air in their music ; which by this appears 
to have been only of the recitative kind, that is, only a more musical speaking, or 
modulated elocution ; the character of which is to come near nature, and be only 
an improvement of the natural accents of words by more pathetic or emphatical 
tones ; the subject whereof may be either verse or prose. And as to their instru- 
ments of music, for any thing that appears certain and plain to us, they have been 
very simple. Indeed the public laws in Greece gave check to the improvement 
of the art of harmony, because they forbade all innovations in the primitive simple 
music ; of which there are abundance of testimonies. Plato says, in his Treatise 
of the Laws, viz. That they entertained not in the city the makers of such instru- 
ments as have manvy strings, as the Trigonus and Pectis ; but the Lyra and Cithara 
they used, and allowed also some simple Fistule in the country. But it is cer- 
tain, that primitive simplicity was altered ; so that from a very few strings, they 
used a great number: but there is much uncertainty about the use of them, as 
whether it was for mixing their modes, and the genera, or for striking two chords 
together as in the magadis. Since instruments have been mentioned, two things 
must be observed, first, That they pretend to have had tibie of different kinds, 
whose specific sounds were excellently chosen for expressing different subjects. 
Then, there is a description of the Organum hydraulicum in Tertullian, which some 
adduce to prove how perfect their instruments were.—Specta portentosam Ar- 
chimedis munificentiam ; organum hydraulicum dico, tot membra, tot partes, tot 
compagines, tot itinera vocum, tot compendia fonorum, tot commercia modorum, 
tot acies tibiarum, ect una moles erunt omnia. But it wiil not be pretended to have 
been more perfect than our modern organs: And what bave they to compare of 
the stringed kind, with our harpsichords ; and all the instruments that are struck 
with a bow ? 

After all, if our melody or songs are only equal to the ancients, itis to be hoped, 
the art of music is not lost as some pretend. But then, what an improvement in 
the knowledge of pure barmony has been made, since the introduction of the mo- 
dern symphonies? Here it is, that the mind is ravished with the agreement of 
things seemingly contrary to one another. We have here a kind of imitation of 
the works of nature, where different things are wonderfully joined in one harmo- 
nious unity: And as some things appear at first view the farthest removed from 
symmetry and order, which from the course of things welearn to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for the perfection and beauty of the whole ; so discords being artfully mix- 
ed with concords, makea more perfect composition, which surprises us with delight. 
If the mind is naturally pleased with perceiving of order and proportion, with 
comparing several things together, and discerning in the midst of a seeming confu- 
sion, the most perfect and exact disposition and united agreement ; then the mo- 
dern concerts must undoubtedly be allowed to be entertaimments worthy of our 
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atures: And with the harmony of the whole we must consider the surprising 
variety of air, which the modern constitutions and modes of time or rythmus afford ; 
by which, in our instrumental performances, the sense and imagination are so 
mightily charmed. Now, this is an application of music to a quite different pur- 
pose from that of moving passion: But is it reasonable upon that account, to call 
it idle and insignificant, as some do? It was certainly a noble use of music to 
make it subservient to morality and virtue ; and if we apply it less that way, it is 
because we had less need of such allurements to our duty: but whatever be the 
reason of this, IL is enough to the present argument, that our music is at least not 
inferior to the ancient in the pathetic kind: and if it be not a low and unworthy 
thing for us to be pleased with proportion and harmony, tn which there is properly 
an intellectual beauty, then it must be confessed, that the modera music is more 
perfect than the ancient. But why must the moving of particular passions be the 
only use of music? If we look upona noble buildiog, or a Curious painting, we 
are allowed ‘o admire the design, and view all its proportions and relation of parts 
with pleasure to our understandings, without any ,respect to the passions. We 
must observe again, that there is scarce any piece of melody that bas not some 
general imfluence upon the heart ; and by being more sprightly or heavy in its 
movements, will have different efiects ; though it is not designed to excite any par- 
ticular passion, and can only be said in general to give pleasure, and recreate the 
mind. But why should we dispute about a thing which only strangers to music can 
speak ill of? And for the harmony of different parts, the defenders of the ancient 
uusic own it to be a valuable art, by their contending for its being ancient : let me 
therefore again affirm, that the moderns have wonderfully improved the art of ma- 
sic. It must be acknowledged indeed, that to judge well, and bave a true relish of 
our more elaborate and complex music, or to be sensible of its beauty, and taken 
with it, requires a peculiar genius, and much experience, without which it will 
seem only a confused noise ; but I hope this is no fault in the thing. If one alto- 
gether ignorant of painting looks upon the mest curious piece, wherein he finds 
nothing extraordinary moving to him, because the excellency of it may lie in the 
design and admirable proportion and situation of the parts which he takes no notice 
of: must we therefore say, it has nothing valuable in it, and capable to give plea- 
sure to a better judge ? What, in music or paiviing, would seem intricate and 
confused, and so give no satisfaction to the unskilled, will ravish with admiration 
ana delight, one who is able to unravel all the parts, observe their relations and 
the united concord of the whole. But now, if this be such a real and valuable im- 
provement in music, you will ask, How it can be thought the ancients could be ig- 
norant of it, and satisfy themselves with such a simple music, when we consider 
their great perfection in the sister arts of poetry and painting, and all other scien- 
ces ' How it comes that the ancieuts !eft us any thing to invent or improve ? And 
how comes it that different ages and nations have genius aud fou’aess for different 
things? The ancients studied only how to move the heart, to which a great many 
things necessarily concurred, as words, tune, and action ; and by these we can still 
produce the same effects ; but we have also a new art, whose end is rather to en- 
tertain the understanding, than to move particular passions. What connexion 
there is between their improving other sciences and this, is not so plain as to make 
any certain conclusion from it. And as to their painting, there have been very 
sood reasons alleged to prove, That they followed the same taste there as in the 
music, i. e. the simple obvious beauties, of which every body might judge and be 
sensible. Their end was to please and move the people, which is better done by 
the senses and the heart than by the understanding ; and when they found sufficient 
means to accomplish this, why should we wonder that they proceeded no further, 
especially when to have gone much beyond, would likely have lost their design. 
But, say you, this looks as if they had been sensible there were improvements of 
gnother kind to be made : suppose it was so, yet they might stop when their prin 
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cipal end was obtained. And Plutarch says as much, for he tells us it was not 1g- 
norance that mae the ancient music so simple, but it was so out of politic: yet he 
complains, that in his own time, the very memory of the ancient modes that had 
been so useful in the edac ation of youth, and moving the passions, was lost through 
the innovations and Juxurious variety introduced by later musicians; and now, 
when a full liberty seems to have been taken, may we not wonder that so little im- 
provement was made, or at least so Hitle of it explained and recorded to us by those 
who wrote of mrsic, after such innovations were so far advanced. 

This dispnte “which is perbaps too tedious already) shall be ended with a short 
consider ration cs what the boldest accuser of the modern music, Isaac Vossius, says 
against it, in his book de poematum canto et viribus rythmi. He observes, whata 
wonderful power motion has upon the mind, by communication with the body, 
how we are pleased with rythmica! or regular motion ; then he observes that the 
ancient Greeks and Latins perceiving this, took an infinite pains to cultivate their 
language, and make it as harmonious, especially in what related to the rythmus, 
or nutaber and combination of long and snort syllables, as possible ; to this end par- 
ficularly were the pedes metrici invented, which are the found ations of their ver- 
sification ; and this he owns was the only rythmus of iheir music, and so power- 
ful, that the whole effect of music was ascribed to it. And to prove the power 
attributed to the rythmus, he cites several passages. That it gives life to music, 
especially the pathetic, will not be denied ; and we see the power of it even in 
plain prose and oratory: but to make it the whole, is perhaps attributing more 
than is dne: it is rather to be thought the words and sense of what is sung, the 
principal ingredient ; xnd the other a noble servant to them, for raising and keep- 
ing up the attention, because of the natural pleasure annexed to these sensations. 
It is very true, that there is a connexion between certain passions, which we call 
motions of the mind, and certain motions in our bodies ; and when by any external 
motion these can be imitated and excited, no doubt we shall be much moved ; and 
the mind, by that influence, becomes either gay, soft, brisk or drowsy: but how 
any particular passion can be excited without such a lively representation of its 
proper object, as only words afford, is not very intelligible ; at least this appears 
to me the most just and effectual way. But Jet us hear what notion others had of 
this matter, Quintillian says, if ihe numbers of music have such influence, how much 
more ought eloquent words to have? And in all the ancient music the greatest 
care was taken, that not a syllable of the words should he lost, for spoilingthe sense, 
which Vossius himself observes and owns. Pancirollus, who thinks the art lost, 
ascribes the chief virtue of it to the words—Siquidem una cum melodia integra 
percipiebantur verba: and the very reason he gives, that the modern music is 
Jess perfect, is, that we hear sounds without words, by which, says he, the ear is 
a little pleased, without any entertainmevt to the understanding: but all this has 
been considered already. Vossius alleges the mimic art, to prove, that the power 
of motion was equal to the most eloquent words ; but we shall be as much straiten- 
ed to believe this, as the rest of their wonders. Let them believe it who will. 
that a pantomime had art to make himself casily understood without words, by peo- 
ple of all languages : and that Roscius, the comedian, could express any sentence 
by his gestures, as significantly and variously, as Cicero with all his oratory. 
Whatever this art was, it is lost, and perhaps it was something very surprising : 
but it is hard to believe these stories literally. However to the thing in hand, we 
are concerned only to consider the musical or poetical rythmus. 

Vossius says, that rythmus which coes not contain and express the very forms 
and figures of things, can have no effect ; and that the ancient poetical numbers 
alone are justly contrived for this end. And therefore the modern languages and 
verse are altogether uniit for music ; and we shall never have, says he, any right 
vocal music, tll our poets learn to make verses that are capable to be sung, that 
is, as he explains it, till we new model our languages, restore the ancient metrica! 
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teet, and banish our barbarous rhymes. Our verses, says he, run all as it were on 
one foot, without distinction of members and parts, in which the beauty of propor- 
tion is to be found ; therefore he reckons, that we have no rythmus at all in our po- 
etry ; and affirms, that we mind nothing but to have sucha certain number of sylla- 
bles in a verse, of whatever natare, and in whatever order. Now, what a rash 
and unjust criticism is this! if it was so in his mother tongue, the Dutch, | know 
not ; but it is otherwise in English. It is true, we do not follow the metrical com- 
position of the ancients ; yet we have such a mixture of strong and soft, long and 
short syllables, as makes our verses slow, rapid, smooth, or rumbling, agreeable 
to the subject. Take any good English verse, and by a very small change in the 
transposition of a word or syllable, any body who has an ear will find, that we make 
a very great matter of the nature and order of the syllables. But why must the 
ancient be the only proper metre for poetry and music? He says, their odes were 
sung, as to the rythmus, in the same manner as we scan them, every pes being a 
distinct baror measure, separate by a distinct pause ; but in the bare reading, that 
distinction was not accurately observed, the verse being read in a more continuous 
manner. Again he notices, that after the change of the ancient pronunciation, and 
the corruption of their language, the music decayed till it became a poor and insig- 
nificant art. Their odes had a regular return of the same kind of verse ; and the 
same quantity of syllables in the same place of every similar verse : but there is 
nothing, says he, but confusion of quantities in the modern odes ; so that to follow 
the natural quantity of our syllables, every stanza will be a different song, other- 
wise than in the ancient verses: (he should have minded, that every kind of ode 
was not of this nature ; and how heroic verses were sung, if this was necessary, is 
hard to be discovered, because in them the dactylus and spondeus are sometimes 
in one place ofthe verse, and sometimes in another.) But instead of this, he says, 
the moderns have no regard to the natural quantity of the syllables, and have in- 
troduced an unnatural and barbarous variety of long and short notes, which they 
apply without any regard to the subject and sense of the verse, or the natural pro- 
nunciation: so that nothing can be understood that is sung, unless one knows it 
before ; and therefore, no wonder, says he, that our vocal music has no effects. 
Now here is indeed a heavy charge, but experience gives me authority to affirm it 
to be absolutely false. We have vocal music as pathetic as ever the ancient was. 
If any singer does not pronounce intelligibly, that is not the fault of the music, 
which is always so contrived, as the sense of the words may be distinctly perceived. 
But this is impossible, says he, if we do not follow the natural pronunciation and 
quantity ; which is precariously said ; for was the singing of the ancient odes by 
separate and distinct measures of metrical feet, in which there must frequently be 
a stop in the very middle of a word, was this the natural pronunciation, and the 
way to make what was sung best undertood? He tells us, they read their poems 
otherwise. And if practice would make that distinct enough to them, will it net 
be as sufficient in the other case. Again, to argue from what is strictly natural, 
will perhaps be no advantage to their cause ; for do not we know, that the ancients 
admitted the most unnatural positions of words, for the sake of a numerous style, 
even in plain prose ; and took still greater liberties in poetry, to depart from the 
natural order in which ideas lie in our mind ; far otherwise than it is in the modern 
languages, which will therefore be more easily and readily understood in singing, 
if pronounced distinctly, than the ancient verse could be, wherein the constraction 
of the words was more difficult to find, because of the transpositions. Again the 
difference of long and short syllables in common speaking, is not accurately ob- 
served ; not even in the ancient languages ; for example, in common speaking, who 
can distinguish the long and short syllables in these words, satis, nivis, misit. The 
sense of a word generally depends upon the right pronunciation of one syllable, or 
two at most, in very long words ; and if these are made conspicuous, and the words 
well separated by a right application of the long and short notes, as we certain]: 
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know to be done, then we follow the natural pronunciation more this way than the 
other. Ifit is replied, that since we pretend to a poetical rythmus, suitable to dif- 
ferent subjects, why do not we follow it inour music? ‘Though that rythmus is 
more distinguished in the recitation of poems, yet our musical rythmus is accommo- 
dated also to it; but with such liberty as is necessary to make good melody ; and 
even to produce stronger effects than a simple reciting can do ; and | would ask, 
for what other reason the ancients sung their poems in a manner difierent from the 
bare reading of them? Still he tells us, that we want the true rythmus, which can 
only make pathetic music ; and if there is any thing moving in our songs, he says, 
it is only owing to the words ; so that prose may be sung as well as verse : that 
the words ought naturally to have the greatest influence, has been already con- 
sidered ; and there is no reason why the ancient poetical rythmus should have the 
only claim to the pathetic ; as if they bad exhausted all the combinations of long 
and short sounds, tinat can be moving or agreeable : but indeed the question is about 
matter of fact, by this defence of the modern music, it is not all alike good, or that 
there can be no just objection laid against any of our compositions, especially in 
the setting of music to words ; there is only to be said, that we have admirable 
compositions, and that the art of music, taken in all that it is capable of, is more 
perfect than it was among the old Greeks and Romans, at least for what can possi- 
bly be made appear. 


ORIGIN OF THE IR'SH AIR “CULAN, 
From “ Stuart's Historical Memoirs of Armagh. 


A. D. 1295, an unedited statute of 24 Edward Ist, states, ‘* That the English, as it degenerating 
in modern times, had clothed themselves with Irish vestments, and having their heads half shaven, 
encovrage the growth of the hair at the back of the head, which they biud up, and call ¢ Culan,’ con- 
forming themselves both in habit and countenance to the Irish.—It was therefore, resolved that all 
the English in this land should, so far at least as relates to the head, preserve the custom and ton- 
sure of the English, and no longer presume to turn back the hair into a Culan. These Culans were 
twisted locks of hair denominated Glibbs, in later time, which ran from the front of the head, and 
yesembled the crest of a helmet. The word is derived from Culaim, whose radix is Cul, * behind! 
or the back part of any thing. Itis traditionally said, that when the Anglo-Irish, and the original 
natives, were compelled to part with this esteemed ornament, the famous national song * Culan,’ the 
air of which is so melodious, and so justly admired at the present day, was composed at once to 
mourn over and commemorate the event; the time itself was probably of much greater antiquity.” 


ics> Owing to an unavoidable delay, we shall have to put off presenting our sub- 
scribers with the portrait in this last number. An eminent painter is however 
taking a likeness of R. Taylor, Esq., of Philadelphia, (the oldest musician in the 
United States,) which will be put into the hands of a celebrated engraver in this 
eity, and appear in the first number of the second volume of ** The Lyre.”’ 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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awake awake and dine. 
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Tl sing of inercy “tis a theme divine! 








It flows to me through streams of precious blood: 
Rich are thy blessings; but they brighest shine, 
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O.for a thousand hearts to love thy name! 


’ As purchas’d by thy death »my Saviour God. 


A thousand tongues to sound thy glories high; 
To spread abroad thine everlasting fame, 
And join the hallelujahs of the sky. 
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Then in the reals of bright celestial day, 
My soul shall bless thee in sublimer lays; 
Shall see thy glories in their fall dispiay, 

And sing a sweeter, nobler song of praise. 
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GRA.VD WARCH 
in the first act of 


Der Freischutz. 


Composed by 


Carl Maria Von Weber. 
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CuHorus .__of Huntsmen in the Opera of Der Freischutz 
by C.M.von Weber. 
arranged for the Piano Forte & Flute. 
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Music, composed by Romagnesi. 
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Charms us from the couch of rest, | Pouring, forth my rapture’ tide, 
But a fairer day is dawning Let the coward bow befvre thee, 
O’er the desert of my breast. When there’s nought tu seek beside; 
Soft assurance Still improve me, , 
Of endurance Let me love thee 
Friendship tu my soul has giwn, Dearer when thy bounties flow, 
Hope streams flowing And when strictest 
Juy beams glowing Thou afflictest 
Soothe her with the calm of Heavn. Uncomplaining meet the blow. 


H . O’tis sweet, when such a morning, God of mercies: I adure thee, 
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